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the whole process of preparing the tea was shown to
me.    It was under the superintendence of a Celestial,
and the process did not differ much from that followed
in China, but the plants were smaller than those usually
seen in the Flowery Land.   After having been for long
a rather unprofitable speculation, the cultivation of tea
on the slopes of the Himalaya is now a decided mon-
etary success;  and the only difficulty is to meet the
demand for Indian tea which exists not only in India
and Europe, but also in Central Asia.    Dr Jamieson of
Saharunpur, who has interested  himself much in the
growth of tea in India, and pressed it on when almost
everybody despaired of its  ever coming to anything,
was kind enough to give me a map showing the tea-
districts of the Western Himalaya; and I see from it
that they begin close to the Nepalese frontier at Pe-
thoragurh in Kumaon.    A number of them are to be
found from a little below Naini Tal northwards up to
Almora and Ranikhet    Besides those in the Dehra
Boon, there are some in its neighbourhood immediately
below  Masuri, and  to  the  east  of that hill - station.
Next we have those at Kalka on the way to Simla
from Ambdla (Umballa), at or rather just below Simla
itself, at Kotgarh in the valley of the Sutlej, and in the
Kulii valley, so famed for the beauty and immorality
of its women.   And lastly, there is a group at Dharam-
sala, and in the Kangra valley and its neighbourhood.
The cultivation of tea does not seem to get on in the*
Himalaya above the height of 6000 feet, and it flourishes
from that height down to about 2000 feet, or perhaps
lower.    Some people are very fond of Indian tea, and
Declare it to be equal, if not superior, to that of the
Middle Kingdorn;  but I do not agree with them at
all.    When my supplies ran out in High Asia, tea was
for some time my only artificial beverage, though that*
too,, failed me at last, and I was obliged to have re-